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In The Breaking of the Bread” 


So they drew near the village to which they were 
going; and he made as though he would go further, 
but they constrained him, saying, “Stay with us, for 
it is toward evening and the day is now far spent.” 
So he went in to stay with them. When he was at 
table with them, he took the bread and blessed it, 
and broke it, and gave it to them. And their eyes 
were opened and they recognized him; and he van- 
ished from their sight... And they rose... and 
returned to Jerusalem; and they found the eleven 
gathered together and those who were with them, 
who said, “The Lord has risen indeed, and has 
appeared to Simon!” Then they told what had 
happened on the road, and how he was known to 
them in the breaking of the bread. 

Luke 24:28-35 


This is the loveliest and the most deeply mov- 
ing among the incidents of the first Easter day. 
It stands in striking contrast to all the others. 
Wholly absent are supernatural portents and 
marvels—earthquake, stone rolled away, empty 
tomb, angelic messengers, mystifying apparitions. 
Rather, a walk through the countryside, an ear- 
nest conversation, an evening meal, the breaking 
of bread: “and their eyes were opened and they 
knew him.” 


It was bread (and wine) that he had taken at 
table a few nights before as memorials of his 
life and of his everliving comradeship with them. 
The simplest articles he could have chosen— 
the coarse loaf and the thin and sour wine of 
the workingman’s table. The most familiar, com- 
monplace articles he could have chosen—the food 
and drink that their hands touched and from 
which their bodies drew daily nourishment, as 
familiar as sunrise and childbirth, the homely 
earth and life’s routine. 

The most practical, useful, indispensable things 
he could have chosen: not something especially set 
apart for this purpose, not something ornamental 
or indestructible, but something of fleeting perma- 
nence and yet the greatest possible usefulness, here 
now and gone in a moment, but the necessities of 
daily existence. 

And so he was known to them again. Not in 
theological argument as they strode along the road 
and reasoned on scripture. Nor in the heat of men- 
tal anguish as they wrestled with their sorrow and 
the seeming futility of their faith. He sought to 
explain, but their spirits were too excited, their 
minds confused, their eyes sealed. 

But it came on toward evening. They ceased from 
their journey and put aside argument and mental 
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labor, their minds still unsatisfied, their hearts still 
unassured. And as he took the coarse, commonplace, 
indispensable bread of daily use and blessed it and 
broke it and gave it to them—they knew him. 


So he may be known to us. It is in and through 
the simplest, most familiar, most practical things 
of daily experience that Eternal Truth is made 
known to us: the Bread of Life in the bread of 
our daily meal; God himself in one of our human- 
ity. This is the deepest meaning of the Incarnation, 
testified to us in the certitude of the first Easter 
evening. 

Our Father, we scan the heavens, we search the 
arguments of men for the assurance our spirits need. 
Their help lies closer at hand. Teach us to pursue 
him who is Way, to receive him who ts Truth, to 
feed upon him who is Life that he may dwell with 
us and we in Jim. Amen. 


H. P. V. D. 


THE NEW NATIONS: SEEDS, BUDS 
AND FLOWERS 


EWS REPORTS in the last months have told 
N us, in seemingly disparate fashion, of a revo- 
lution in Cuba, continued tension between Java 
and Sumatra in Indonesia, the prospect of inde- 
pendence for the harassed island of Cyprus and 
riots in both Nyasaland and the Belgian Congo 
in Africa. 

If there is a consistent theme in these uncon- 
nected events, it is that the desire for national in- 
dependence is well-nigh universal, but that the ca- 
pacity for national autonomy does not measure up 
to the desire for freedom. In short, “national self- 
determination” is not as simple a goal or solution 
for the nations as was believed in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s era. 


The revolution in Cuba reminds us that most 
of the Latin American republics have been mili- 
tary dictatorships, which means that independence 
need not endow nations with the capacity for demo- 
cratic government. Fortunately the Latin American 
dictators seem on the wane, though there is always 
that seemingly durable and atrocious dictator of 
the Dominican Republic. The growing pains of the 
revolutionary government of Fidel Castro also re- 
mind us that the passion for freedom from tyran- 
ny, almost as universal as the passion for national 


independence, does not guarantee the capacity for 
ordered stability. 

The independence of Cyprus may persuade some 
idealists that this end could have been attained 
without conflict if the recent conference had been 
held before, rather than after, the civil war there. 
But that explanation leaves out the fact that some 
very incompatible interests were at stake in the con- 
flict and that the amicable conference would not 
have been possible if the abortive conflict had not 
first proved that it was impossible for any one of 
these interests to prevail over the others. 

Greece and the Greeks on Cyprus wanted union 
with Greece. Turkey was afraid, for strategic rea- 
sons, to have a Greek island off its coast. The Turk- 
ish minority was naturally worried about a future 
under a Greek majority. Britain, meanwhile, had 
the disinterested concern for the peace of a com- 
munity that lacked ethnic homogeneity and the 
interested concern of an imperial power that needs 
military bases in the Mediterranean. Most of these 
concerns were incompatible. The tangled situation 
was finally resolved by an agreement granting in- 
dependence to Cyprus. But this solution may not 
work because a nation needs a firmer core of ethnic 
homogeneity than Cyprus possesses. 

The troubles in Indonesia, between the political- 
ly powerful but economically poor island of Java 
and the economically rich and politically weak Su- 
matra, reveal the geographic and economic pre- 
requisites for stable community. The difficulties of 
Indonesia may yet be resolved, but they may also 
continue, in which case they may justify the Dutch 
critics of America who have insisted that our dog- 
matic “anti-imperialism” drove the Dutch out of 
the islands prematurely. But who can say before 
the event which nation has the resources of inte- 
gral nationhood and which does not? 

The riots in the Belgian Congo illumine anoth- 
er aspect of the universal problem. Belgium has 
prevented white men from gaining economic in- 
terests in a black nation, has lifted the living stand- 
ards of the natives to higher levels than in almost 
all African dependencies and has promised inde- 
pendence at such time as the natives have acquired 
enough education for the problems of self-govern- 
ment. The riots prove that what seemed, from the 
standpoint of the white world, a viable solution 
was too slow in its tempo to satisfy the native 
craving for independence. That craving is so strong 
that French Guinea has embarked upon the adven- 
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ture of freedom with what seems to be inadequate 
preparation. 

The riots in Nyasaland, a prospective member 
of the West African Federation, throw additional 
light on the ethnic factor of nationhood. The Fed- 
eration is, in a sense, the most ambitious project 
of the most successful midwife of nations, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. But this project seems a little 
too ambitious, at least from the perspective of 
Nyasaland. It proposes to federate Nyasaland, 
where white economic interests have been held to a 
minimum, with Rhodesia where white interests are 
powerful. Here is the old ethnic problem again in 
its most grievous form: the relation of whites to 
Negroes just emerging from a primitive society but 
suficiently endowed with the human instinct of 
justice to resent the advantages that white men 
claim. 

Clearly these nations, whether in the seed, bud 
or flower, all reveal perennial problems of creating 
integral communities. R.N. 


THE DIMINISHED ROLE OF PUBLIC DEBATE 


HE MEMORY of the town meeting persists, 

the image of the people coming to decision 
after deliberation and debate of all the issues in- 
volved in a given situation. It is, no doubt, an idle 
memory. The routines of decision-making in democ- 
racy have long since changed, and necessarily, with 
the rising complexity of government. 

There are, nevertheless, certain forces currently 
at work in Washington that raise troublesome 
questions about the diminished role of public de- 
bate in forming national policy. 

For one thing, there appears to be an increased 
tendency to sterilize public information at its 
source. Journalistic interests, the Congress itself 
and other public bodies have noted this trend with 
considerable concern. It comes partly from a cyni- 
cal disregard of the people’s competence to gov- 
ern themselves, partly from the natural reluctance 
of cautious bureaucrats to show themselves in well- 
ventilated places. 

The chief contributor to the present trend, how- 
ever, would seem to be the staff-and-line organi- 
zation that marks the present Administration. De- 
cision-making is so carefully routed and channelled 
that there is very little debate, even within the 
Government. Details and facts are fed upward with 
IBM efficiency, and a decision emerges at the top. 
The trend is not for the White House or other 
top executive officers to comprehend their own 
problems, to think creatively about them, to talk 
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them over with the people and then decide, en- 
force and lead. The trend is the reverse: to come 
in with executive decision after the fact by choos- 
ing one of several options that the IBM machine 
has placed before the executive officer. 


Under such a system the executive knows only 
the broadest shape of the problems that require 
his decision. The facts and details are buried far, 
far back in the channels, and he himself is not 
conversant about them, sufficiently conversant to 
lead public debate about them. 

Adding to this trend toward control of informa- 
tion at its source is the neat and tidy use of pub- 
lic relations spokesmen. One cannot help but ad- 
mire the President’s Mr. Hagerty and other depart- 
mental press officers, but the truth is that they are 
screens through which all information passes. The 
system invites a passive public interest. It does 
not stimulate initiative on the part of press and 
people to find out what’s going on. We just wait 
to be told. 

A second force that serves to arrest public par- 
ticipation in governmental decision-making is the 
force of history itself. Government is much more 
complicated today than it ever was before. Much 
more technical. In many respects the people are 
not competent to make decisions affecting nuclear 
policy, missile development and other affairs of the 
modern state. Who is to know the techniques of 
detection of nuclear explosions? How can anyone 
but experts fruitfully debate the ways that money 
should be spent for rockets and missiles? 

A third arresting influence on debate in the pub- 
lic forum has come with America’s new sense of 
responsibility as a world power. We don’t debate 
many issues because we don’t dare. 

Suppose, for example, a reporter discovers that 
an executive statement about some international 
incident—say the boarding of a Russian trawler, 
or the firing upon an American plane over Soviet 
territory, or some secret intelligence operation—is 
not true. To print his exposé of this misstatement, 
which would have won him a Pulitzer Prize thirty 
years ago, would make him today an immediate 
mouthpiece for propaganda against his own coun- 
try. So he hesitates. He (and we) become victims 
of our own sense of responsibility. Government 
feels it cannot talk openly with so many ears lis- 
tening, and the public gives assent to this stillness 
in the marketplace of ideas. 

Understandable as these forces are, they should 
be stoutly resisted at all points where they erode 
the desire of free men to participate in the gov- 
ernment of their society. R. T. B. 





Two Views of Death and Life 


NE CURIOUS BY-PRODUCT of our anxiety- 
ridden age, with its untimely casualties in all 
professions, is the volume by the grief-stricken 
mate of some noted figure describing her adjust- 
ment to widowhood. Two such books have recent- 
ly attracted wide attention: Leftover Life to Kill 
by Caitlin Thomas, widow of Dylan Thomas, the 
Welsh poet, and To Live Again by Catherine Mar- 
shall, widow of Peter Marshall, the Scottish divine. 
The first is the story of a woman in the sudden 
grip of despair, struggling to find herself as a per- 
son in her own right. It is, as the jacket promises, 
“... poignant, agonizing, compelling, devastating, 
tender yet violent...” Having found it impossible 
to settle down in the Welsh village that had been 
home, Caitlin Thomas returned to an Italian is- 
land where she had gone as Dylan’s bride. Here 
she hoped to begin life anew. And in a sense she 
did, thanks to an eighteen-year-old miner. This af- 
fair was frustrated, however, by her landlord, whom 
she calls The Church. For in the eyes of The 
Church, her actions were an outrage to public de- 
cency. 

Doubly rebuked, Caitlin thunders furiously 
against life. She “washed her hands of God... ab- 
solutely fed up with His cheating games.” On the 
one hand, she is “torn asunder with loathing and 
love,” and on the other, she suffers from remorse, 
self-pity, guilt and a shortage of cash. Even in rec- 
ollection her feelings are sufficiently vivid to pro- 
duce at points defiantly skillful and ruthlessly ef- 
fective prose. 

As far as her reorientation to life is concerned, 
Caitlin Thomas leaves much to be desired. She re- 
turned home at the end of this Italian holiday ad- 
mittedly lost and with the sense of despair that 
she had tried to escape unassuaged. “...all the 
mountains I had ever climbed came tumbling 
down, and crumbled at my feet. And all the king’s 
horses, and all the king’s men, couldn’t put Cait- 
lin Thomas together again.” Such is the parting 
glimpse this indulgent widow gives of herself. 

Catherine Marshall’s story, on the other hand, 
would seem to offer a brighter prospect. It reports 
one woman’s successful and “Christian” adjustment 
to widowhood. If it were merely biographical, re- 
ligious or even spectacular, I might have no more 
quarrel with it than I have with any of the deluge 
of do-it-yourself pamphlets. And it is certainly not 
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my purpose to question either its sincerity or the 
meaningfulness of its author’s experience. Nor 
would I deny that hundreds (both men and women) 
confronted with the loss of a loved-one have found 
Catherine Marshall’s story helpful. 


Spiritualism and Immortality 


However, I must take exception to its claim (cer- 
tainly implicit, if not actually explicit) to represent 
a o1 the “Christian” answer. The preponderance of 
evience that Mrs. Marshall offers in favor of “im. 
mortality”—itself a non-biblical notion—is strongly 
“spiritualistic.” Reference is made, for example, to 
the testimony of those “crossing the threshold be- 
tween life and death.” Accordingly, “death is noth- 
ing to be feared; ... there is beauty—often rapturous 
music, reunion with those who have gone before, 
recognition, warmth, and love—on the other side.” 
This is also the witness of Catherine Marshall's 
friend, Olga Worrall, who uses her uncanny abil- 
ity to see into the world of the spirit to reassure 
others of immortality. 


In addition to these second-hand reports, the au- 
thor tells of her own unique relationship with her 
deceased husband. By the medium of a “self-authen- 
ticating” dream, she visited Peter in his new sur- 
roundings. She came upon him, somewhat to her 
surprise, in a garden tending rose bushes (one of 
his favorite earthly pastimes). He was known to 
her by a characteristic gesture, a toss of the head. 


Catherine realized that Peter was bewildered by 
the suddenness of his death. He had shed his physi- 
cal body and had taken on a spiritual one. Then 
he had been left alone and given a familiar task 
until he could “recover from his bewilderment and 
find himself again.” Although he seemed essential- 
ly the same as before death, there was a certain 
strangeness about their meeting. There was a no- 
table restraint in his attitude toward her that she 
did not understand at first. 


While filled with possible clues, the dream had 
but one message for Catherine: Death may indeed 
bring about a change in the relationship between 
husband and wife, but it does not destroy the ten- 
der memories and affectionate concern that made 
them one. On the contrary, the “emotion of love 
is intensified and purified.” Such experiences not 
only rob death of its sting, but also assure Catherine 
that this life is just a cream. “One of these days I 
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shall wake up and find Peter again and know that 
he’s not dead at all.” 

The climactic argument for life after death is 
obtained from a poorly informed reading of I Co- 
rinthians, chapter 15. The whole significance of 
Christ’s resurrection and his appearances after- 
wards is, according to Catherine Marshall's inter- 

retation of St. Paul, to prove immortality. A more 
thorough study of this passage should suffice to cor- 
rect that view. While St. Paul does claim that apart 
from the resurrection of Christ there is no hope for 
the dead, he does not suggest that the meaning of 
Christ’s being raised centers in or is exhausted by 
the assurance of resurrection for the believer. On 
the contrary, the latter, as St. Paul sees it, is only 
one of the consequences of Christ’s victory over the 
grave. 


The Doctrine of the Resurrection 


This much can and should be said. In her under- 
standing of this matter, Mrs. Marshall is no doubt 
typical of the general confusion as to Christian doc- 
trine. Many so-called well-informed laymen and 
even some theologically trained ministers suppose 
that immortality of the soul is Church dogma de- 
rived from Scripture. But it is neither Christian 
nor biblical for the following reasons. 


The doctrine of immortality assumes that there 
is a part of man, Le., the soul, that is naturally im- 
perishable. That at death, the soul is liberated from 
the body and soars to the sphere of divine blessed- 
ness. Accordingly, death does not really matter since 
it is merely an instance in a kind of evolutionary 
process. The historical and finite character of hu- 
man life is rejected. What’s more, the concept of 
immortality contradicts the organic unity of body 
and soul, which is known to both the Bible and 
modern psychosomatic medicine to be a fact of ex- 
perience. 


Over against this view stands the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. The Church 
has always maintained this symbol, despite the en- 
croachment of pagan elements, such as immortali- 
ty. As doctrine, it has commended itself on the fol- 
lowing counts. In the first place, it affirms the unity 
of body and soul, mind and emotions, flesh and 
spirit. Since they are one, the destruction of the 
body is the end of the soul. Man is a single being 
in death as in life. Belief in resurrection demands 
that death be taken seriously, that it be seen as 
the darkness of “no more” toward which all crea- 
tion moves. 


Recognizing that man dies as a whole, Christian 
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teaching asserts in the second place that man in 
the totality of his being—natural and spiritual, in- 
dividual and social—will participate in the final 
consummation. All that death has destroyed will 
be raised to newness of life. Just as the whole man 
is buried so out of the grave, out of the true end 
of the old man, springs the new man who is the 
completion, not the annihilation of everything that 
God has formed. 


In the third place, the doctrine of bodily resur- 
rection asserts that only God can give a final mean- 
ing and fulfillment to life. As another has said, 
resurrection is a divine, not a human, possibility. 
It depends not on the nature of man, as does im- 
mortality, but on another act of creation, no less 
miraculous than the first. To maintain belief in 
the resurrection of the body, as does the Creed, is 
to declare that in death, as in life, all our hope 
on God is founded. 


In light of the Christian view, both the secular 
techniques of Caitlin Thomas and the religious ap- 
proach of Catherine Marshall appear inadequate. 
They seem, at best, to represent two extremes, nei- 
ther of which is permanently satisfying (note the 
account of Caitlin’s escapade with a handsome Si- 
cilian aviator, Time, Aug. 25, 1958). 

However, if one is concerned with the relative 
merits of each, this may be said for Dylan’s widow. 
She has achieved a degree of realism about her late 
husband. Hence, she can be more honest with 
herself and recognize her feelings for what they 
are. This much is surely to the good. Furthermore, 
Caitlin Thomas knows that death must be taken 
seriously and, in this at least, is open for Christian 
hope. 





In Our Next Issue 


M. M. THOMAS writes from India on the prob- 
lems of democracy in Asia in light of the emer- 
gence of authoritarian governments: 

“Military regimes have emerged in several 
countries of western and eastern Asia, most of 
which have attained national independence in 
the recent past.... This trend raises fundamen- 
tal questions for democrats everywhere.... No 
doubt, democracy is a difficult form of govern- 
ment, and it needs a cultural basis which has 
always been hard to obtain in any country. 
Democratic reorganization of the cultures and 
social institutions in Asia today is a possibility; 
and anyone who despairs of it is denying the 
sense of world mission of the best among the 
Western rulers in Asia and the vision of the 
best among the leaders of Asian nationalism.” 




















European Christians and the East-West Struggle 


N 1950, Helmut Gollwitzer wrote an article on 
| what he called “a fierce argument [which] has 
arisen within the Church itself, as to which course 
the Church ought to choose” in the struggle be- 
tween the West and the “Marxist East.” Most of 
the article was devoted to measuring the relative 
merits of the ideological claims of both sides from 
the Christian perspective. Such a discussion would 
arouse little interest today. 

Europe is still very much concerned with its di- 
vision and with other implications of the struggle 
between communism and non-communism. But the 
present political situation is immensely more com- 
plicated than it was in the early fifties. The rapid 
development of western European economic and 
political cooperation, the new role of West Ger- 
many, the Suez debacle, the Hungarian and Po- 
lish revolutions, the crisis for France in North Afri- 
ca, the problem confronting Europe generally in 
the present upheavals in Asia and Africa, the wide- 
spread anxiety over the coming of nuclear arma- 
ments—all these have tended to put the old strug- 
gle in a new and not always clearer perspective. 
These new elements have altered the discussion 
of the European role in the struggle with Russian 
communism, but it is hard to define in just what 
way. 

Europe is experiencing its own variety of rapid 
social and political change, and this has greatly 
affected its approach to the East-West debate and 
is forcing a revision of old positions and arguments. 
It affects theologians as much as politicians and 
military strategists. The arguments of 1949 are not 
very relevant in 1959. 

There is still great tension and disagreement 
among European Christians concerning what is the 
right policy in the struggle. But the concern to- 
day is with new facets of the struggle. There is 
probably wider agreement today on two points: (1) 
it is unthinkable for western Europe to surrender 
to the Soviet Union or to follow any policy that 
would lead to the surrender of its freedom and se- 
curity; (2) Europe should work for a new under- 
standing with Russia and do everything possible 
to lessen the tension. 

The paradox involved in the affirmation of these 
two points and the frustration and difficulties in- 
volved in stating them without giving up the im- 
plications arising from holding both propositions 


The author of this article, whose name is not given, is well-known 
to the editors of this journal. 
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with equal tenacity help to explain the East-West 
conflict as it is argued on the Continent at present. 

In defining a Christian position toward commu- 
nism ten years ago many European Christians, in- 
cluding some prominent theologians, argued that, 
from the standpoint of Christian ethics, the Church 
should be equally opposed to the “ideologies” of 
both sides, and this stand was interpreted political- 
ly as an argument for European neutrality. Further, 
influential Christians in many countries upheld 
the view that a humanized communism was the 
hope of the future. It was this view that Gollwit- 
zer opposed but which continued to be debated, 
in one form or another, until 1956. One of the 
points that made this political and spiritual neu- 
tralism so persuasive was the uncertainty of Chris- 
tians in western Europe about the attitude of Chris. 
tians in eastern Europe. 


Disillusionment with Communism 


All this radically changed with the speech of 
Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress in 
February 1956, attacking the cult of personality 
and encouraging the doctrinal unfreezing of the 
situation in eastern Europe and Russia. The strug: 
gle in Poland and Hungary in the fall of 1956 
made it clear that on the Christian attitude to- 
wards communism there was very little difference 
between Christians, whether in East or West. Sub- 
sequently the bocks of Djilas, Nagy and Pasternak 
provided conclusive evidence of the disillusionment 
of people in eastern Europe with communism both 
as an economic and political system and as a social 
philosophy. 

In fact, there is not only a swing away from com- 
munism in eastern Europe but also a swing away 
from secularism and a renewed interest in Chris 
tian thinking about morals. This is not due to the 
transmissions of various Western propaganda radio 
stations nor to the dropping of Bibles by balloons. 
It arises from the discovery or recovery of the 
Christian view of man and society and its rele: 
vance for the situation created by Marxist morals. 
How else shall we interpret the words of Imre Nagy 
in his essay on “Ethics and Morals in Hungarian 
Public Life,” written in late 1955? 

...one of the causes of the ethical and moral 
crisis in social life is the attitude of the leading 
organs of government, of society, and of the Party, 


all of which during the last ten years flouted, 
underestimated and failed to do anything about 
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this matter which is so vital to our social develop- 
ment. Under their leadership the building of so- 
cialism was reduced to the socialization of the 
instruments of production, the establishment of 
the economic basis of socialism... They com- 
pletely forgot about living society, about man 
with his manifold, complicated, individual and 
social relations, at the crux of which are ethical 
and moral problems... . 

What sort of political morality is there in a 
public life where contrary opinions are not only 
suppressed but punished with actual deprivation 
of livelihood; where those who express contrary 
opinions are expelled from society with shameful 
disregard for the human and civil rights set down 
in the Constitution; where those who are opposed 
in principle to the ruling political trend are barred 
from their professions... What is this if not a 
shameful degeneration of political morality... 
This is not socialist morality. Rather it is mod- 
ern Machiavelianism. (Imre Nagy on Communism, 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1957.) 


This disillusionment with the philosophical sys- 
tem of communism in eastern Europe has been 
followed with great interest by people in tradi- 
tionally left-wing circles. Coupled with the new 
experiments in social and economic renewal, it has 
altered the whole western European mood. There 
is, of course, a still fairly numerous group of Chris- 
tians who seek to discuss the problem of the Church 
in pre-1956 terms. 

The most noteworthy of this group is Karl Barth, 
whose recent “Letter to an East German Pastor” 
has aroused debate about the nature of the Com- 
munist state and the Christian responsibility to it. 
The main point of Barth’s letter is to assure the 
East Germans that the gospel transcends all sys- 
tems. It is reported that the East German Chris- 
tians are perplexed by Barth’s discussion of loyalty 
oaths that he has not seen and that cannot be 
compared so easily with the loyalty exacted by 
governments in western Europe including his own 
Switzerland. Barth’s propositions, I believe, arouse 
less interest today because they do not deal with 
the political realities and problems that people now 
confront, whether in East or West. 

However, some of the factors that have produced 
this greater agreement of Christians in western Eu- 
rope in their attitude towards communism have 
also helped to produce a new desire to work for 
understanding with Russia and to lessen the pres- 
ent tensions. Developments of the last four or five 
years in eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union 
itself confirmed the argument of those who hold 
that the Church should maintain all possible con- 
tacts with Christians in eastern Europe and should 
resist all those who want to accentuate the separa- 
tion of East from West. Assuming the nuclear arms 
stalemate and taking into consideration the ideo- 
logical change that is occurring in the eastern half 
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of Europe, the most important thing for Christians 
in western Europe is to discover ways of keeping 
in contact with people in the various eastern coun- 
tries. 

This desire is evident in the thinking of all 
groups today. ‘The Committee on the Christian 
Responsibility for European Cooperation, a lay- 
men’s group, published a report last fall empha- 
sizing that “it is urgent to maintain the spiritual 
unity of Europe across the political divisions... 
We should promote contacts from man to man, 
from tamily to family,” as well as between pro- 
fessional people, cultural organizations and in new 
commercial and economic relations. These contacts 
are possible today as never before. The January 
meeting in Denmark of the official representatives 
of the Eastern churches from both East and West 
testifies to their desire to meet and think together 
about the Christian responsibility for the present 
spiritual situation of Europe. 

It is clear that such contacts and conversations 
can only take place if they avoid practically all 
discussion of political problems. Their function is 
to maintain a symbol of fundamental human unity 
in spite of the continuing political division. In 
some quarters there is a desire to use these occa- 
sions to formulate principles for military disarma- 
ment and disengagement and to help achieve the 
military neutralization of Europe in whole or in 
part. This is resisted by others as an illusion. How- 
ever, this question of the best way to achieve dis- 
engagement and disarmament is the main point 
of debate among Christians in Europe at present, 
and the debate has been intensified and compli- 
cated by the rapid development of atomic weapons 
and the decision to establish NATO guided missile 
launching sites in various countries. 


Disengagement: the Great Divider 


The two basic and opposing points of view on 
this subject, held with various qualifications by 
different groups of Christians, may be stated briefly 
as follows: 

The first is that the continued atomic armament 
of the West, with possible all-out push-button de- 
struction, is a necessary risk in setting up a deter- 
rent to Russia and in maintaining a nuclear arms 
balance in which new relations between the Soviet 
Union and the West can be developed. This po- 
sition does not exclude the possibility that some 
kind of controlled disengagement and military neu- 
tralization of central Europe may be possible, and 
it holds that this may be one of the aims of Rus- 
sia in encouraging East-West contacts. But this 





point of view emphasizes that the West must have 
equal defense strength to engage successfully in 
such talks. For this, the nuclear armament of 
Europe and close alliance with the U.S. are nec- 
essary. 

A large minority strongly supports a second po- 
sition that is very much a pacifist view on military 
strategy and defense. However, it is held by many 
who were not pacifists in the last war but are so 
now because of their abhorrence of atomic weap- 
ons. This group takes the view that the possession 
of nuclear weapons means the willingness to use 
them; the Christian, however, can never agree, as 
a matter of conscience, to use such weapons. A very 
tense debate has been taking place in the churches 
of Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Britain over 
this issue. 

The argument for this second position is put 
most sharply perhaps by Prof. Gollwitzer in his 
article ‘Christians and Atomic Weapons” (1956), 
which has had wide influence both inside and out- 
side Germany. He argues that “the new instru- 
ments of warfare completely abolish all distinction 
between combatants and civilians; in fact, their 
very purpose is to decimate the population of the 
enemy country... These weapons destroy all con- 
nection between war and justice, on which the 
analogy between war and police work was formerly 
based... Anyone who uses them is forced into the 
mentality of a murderer.” Formerly the Church 
could allow its members to participate in the strug- 
gles between combatants, but “if the Church were 
to participate in an atomic war of annihilation it 
would destroy itself spiritually even more than ex- 
ternally. It must therefore make it quite clear in 
advance that it will refuse to take part in such a 
war.” 

Intense feeling is aroused by this debate. Here 
is the fundamental disagreement about the ap- 
proach of European Christians to the struggle. To 
conscientious objectors like Gollwitzer, western Eu- 
rope’s demand for massive atomic weapons is a 
symbol of the godless fear of communism that still 
characterizes a predominantly bourgeois Europe. 
Massive armament is not, in their view, the pre- 
lude to serious negotiations with Russia but evi- 
dence of a determination to annihilate the enemy 
regardless of the means employed. 

To those who insist upon the necessity of nu- 
clear arms, the “atomic pacifists” appear as either 
politically confused or hopeless, moral idealists. 
They have been content to live in a western Eu- 
rope protected by the nuclear deterrent of America 
and only raise the moral question when Europe 
must itself begin to take responsibility for its own 
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defense in a nuclear age. And with regard to the 
fundamental dilemma, the use of the H-bomb in 
military defense, Prof. C. F. von Weizsacher, the 
noted German atomic physicist and conscientious 
objector against the making of the bomb, agrees 
that there is ‘a measure of validity” in the argu- 
ment that if we renounce the H-bomb we thereby 
reject all effective military protection. 

Despite the division engendered by this debate, 
there is a widespread desire to have negotiations 
with the Russians on disengagement. The situa- 
tion envisaged by disengagement is a neutral, dis- 
armed belt in Europe, behind which NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces would withdraw. There is gen- 
eral agreement that an experiment in this direc- 
tion may be possible and might lead to a lessening 
of tension. 


Uneasy Dependence on the U.S. 


Yet nothing illustrates better the dilemma in 
which all western thinking is caught than the Rus- 
sian proposals for the “demilitarization” of Berlin 
and disengagement in Germany. There is complete 
rejection of the Russian proposals on Berlin. When 
the Council of Europe debated the Berlin question 
in January, all political parties from all countries 
were agreed that the freedom of West Berlin must 
be preserved, whatever the cost. And the cruel irony 
of the present situation is that disengagement, even 
if successful, might make Europe more, not less, 
dependent upon American military power and 
more, not less, likely to develop its own nuclear 
armament. 

André Philip, a French Protestant and leading 
Socialist, has argued that neutralization and dis- 
engagement means that Europe must eventually 
have its own defense forces in order to preserve 
its neutrality. In his view, it is intolerable that 
Europe should depend for its security on the good 
will of the Russians and the vagaries of American 
politics. 

Moreover, if the Soviet Union insists on main- 
taining its sphere of influence in eastern Europe 
including East Germany, disengagement cannot 
mean a change of political systems. The situation 
could be more dangerous than before, if, for ex- 
ample, the withdrawal of Russian troops would 
lead to a revolt against the much-disliked East 
German Government. If, then, the Russians felt 
compelled to reinforce the authority of their re- 
gime and if West Germany felt compelled to res- 
cue their brethren, the situation would be as peril- 
ous, if not more so, than the revolt in Hungary. 

This type of speculation accompanies every dis- 
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cussion of disengagement. Voices in America re- 
ceive particular attention. The debate between 
Mr. Kennan and Mr. Acheson is followed with in- 
terest and in the hope that it will provide clues to 
future American action. 

Most Europeans accept the fact that their de- 
fense policy must be closely linked to that of the 
United States through NATO. They will sharply 
criticize the U.S. position, but they also look to 
her for strong leadership. What will be American 
policy during the coming months and what kind 


of leadership will America give? One Christian in 
western Europe has expressed European anxiety at 
present in declaring that “wisdom and courage are 
contagious but so are hesitation and muddlehead- 
edness.” 

The churches have given little thought to these 
relationships. And there has been far too little 
discussion between Christians in Europe and Amer- 
ica during the last ten years about the spiritual 
and ethical basis of their cooperation in relation 
to the East-West conflict. 


No Stillness Before Appomattox 


HE COMMONWEALTH of Virginia has been 

defeated in its massive resistance to desegrega- 
tion, but it has not surrendered. At the moment, 
it appears that it will seek to postpone its second 
Appomattox as long as possible, even at the cost 
of obliterating many of the battlefields, namely the 
public schools. 

Measured by what could be hoped for realisti- 
cally, the result is tragic. The conservative liberal- 
ism of many of Virginia’s public, but not political, 
leaders; the restraint and good manners of the peo- 
ple at large; the influence of religious and demo- 
cratic integrationists; and the unquestionably bad 
conscience of lukewarm segregationists—these ele- 
ments were grounds for hope in 1954 that Virginia 
would desegregate its schools faster and with better 
grace than any of the other southern states. The 
position finally taken by the political leaders dom- 
inating what is called the Byrd machine was the 
determining factor in creating the uncertain pic- 
ture that now obtains. 

Almost-token obedience in Norfolk, Arlington, 
and Alexandria has finally come this year. Twenty- 
one Negro students compose the total student body 
in a large school in Front Royal. These small and 
ambiguous victories constitute the defeat of mas- 
sive resistance. Robert E. Baker of The Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald can now write that 
““‘massive resistance’ is dead.” Total resistance is 
dead in that integration has come and will con- 
tinue under a steady pressure. Resistance of mas- 
sive proportions, however, will also continue. In 
most of the state, this remaining resistance will 
wound public school education irreparably for any 
foreseeable future. 

In Front Royal, where Negro students had been 





Mr. Mollegen, a close observer of the Virginia scene, is on the facul- 
v, 2 Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Alexandria, 
rginia, 
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farmed out with some boarding for five days a 
week in an adjoining county near their Negro 
schools, white students simply failed to register 
when their school reopened in February. Some of 
these white students go to established private or 
public schools elsewhere, but the great majority 
are in hastily concocted private schools staffed by ex- 
public school teachers and others. The Front Royal 
white students are merely continuing for another 
semester what several thousand students in Nor- 
folk underwent for one semester when their schools 
were closed by a state law now declared unconsti- 
tutional by the State Supreme Court. The total 
achievement since 1954 can only be lamented from 
the standpoint of education itself, however much 
one may believe that integration was “just, right 
and necessary.” 


The Decline of the Public School 


The history of absolute resistance to any integra- 
tion of public schools within the state has been 
reported in the newspapers of the nation. In 1954, 
a commission, named the Gray Commission after 
its chairman, was appointed by then-Governor 
Stanley. It formulated the first plan for resistance. 
This program was opposed by all who wanted in- 
tegration, a small minority of citizens with no real 
political power. Now, we wish we had gotten it. For 
what we have at the moment is what might have 
happened in 1955 under the Gray Commission’s 
plan, but now there is more bitterness and a great 
deal more experience on the part of the segrega- 
tionist forces. The Gray Commission’s plan per- 
mitting the possibility of some local integration 
was suddenly abandoned by the Byrd machine, in- 
cluding Gray himself, and replaced by the Stanley 
plan of complete resistance everywhere. 

Arlington’s elected school board, which had care- 
fully devised a program of integration in accord- 





ance with the Gray plan, was one of the casualties 
of the shift. Arlington County lost its elected school 
board by action of the state legislature. At the be- 
ginning of this school year, the closing of schools 
in Norfolk and Front Royal was done under state 
laws which implemented the Stanley plan. These 
have been declared unconstitutional by the State 
Court of Appeals. 

The present Perow Commission, appointed by 
Governor Almond, is conducting hearings in Rich- 
mond and is charged with the responsibility of 
formulating a new state plan. Without doubt the 
Perow program will be a wiser, better thought out 
and legally more defensible resistance than has hith- 
erto been made. The almost certain result will be 
state-tuition grants to any students who wish to 
escape attending an integrated public school, a 
pupil-placement scheme designed to limit desegre- 
gation as much as possible and a decreasing quality 
of public education, if not total abandonment of 
public schools, in large areas of the state. 

The Attorney General of the state, representing 
the Byrd forces, has maintained in court that Sec- 
tion 129 of the State Constitution, which obligates 
the state to maintain public schools, is a package- 
deal with the section requiring segregation that 
was passed much later. This action can only mean 
that some of our political leaders are willing to 
liquidate state public schools rather than have 
them segregated. Sections of Virginia, at least at 
this time, are willing to go that far. As for the 
whole state generally, this extreme would not be 
acceptable. 

Mr. Hugh M. Davis of Richmond, representing 
the white state P.T.A., has said to the Perow Com- 
mission that an “overwhelming majority” of the 
nearly one-quarter million members are opposed to 
desegregation. On the other hand, he reports, “A 
smaller, but nonetheless preponderant, majority op- 
poses taking away free education.” By “free educa- 
tion,” he apparently means state-maintained public 
schools. 

Mr. Davis’ estimate is probably accurate not only 
for the state P.T.A. but also for the great majority 
of county and city school areas. This fact is our 
chief hope of limiting the injury being done to 
public education and of cushioning the shocks of 
desegregation as it progresses under the pressures 
of legal action through the state. This reluctant 
majority seems finally to have seen that any half- 
way point between desegregation and complete 
abandonment of public schools is more intolerable 
than desegregation itself. Perhaps the dramatization 
of this fact is the major positive achievement of 
the last four years of confusion and inertia. 
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Dean F. D. G. Ribble of the Law School of the 
University of Virginia has posed the issue clearly 
before the Perow Commission. The state, he main- 
tains, has ultimately only two courses to follow: 
desegregation or no public schools. One can only 
shudder when one thinks of the years of litigation 
and the results for education if the Commonwealth 
of Virginia should test its right to abolish public 
schools. 


Resisting Resistance 


Happily a slowly arousing public is drawing to- 
gether in local and state-wide organizations for the 
preservation of public schools. How long it will 
take for this mounting pressure to begin to affect 
elections and the platforms of political candidates 
is not predictable. In Alexandria, a fairly liberal 
political area, a “moderate” candidate for the state 
legislature was recently defeated, five to three, by 
an all-out segregationist. It is possible that other 
“moderates” will be casualties before the general 
sentiment for reluctant surrender manifests itselt 
politically. 

One of the interesting developments is what ap- 
pears to be a split in the Byrd machine. Senator 
Byrd has been clear in his support of the original 
total resistance position of Governors Stanley and 
Almond. Recently he has maintained a sphinx-like 
silence, but those who often speak for him, includ- 
ing Harry Byrd, Jr., have fought the new Almond 
position of limited defeat. 

This fact of a division among the powers-that-be 
submits to several interpretations. It may be sim- 
ply a clever strategy to hold on to the strong, ar- 
ticulate and politically powerful groups and sec- 
tions whose support is vital to the continuance of 
the Byrd machine’s rule, and yet to make the nec- 
essary concessions that will prevent a complete 
debacle, discountenancing the whole machine. Or 
it may be an honest disagreement within the seg- 
regationist political powers that does not threaten 
the real cohesion of the Byrd machine, which has 
survived some real disagreements before. The third 
possibility is that it may be a real schism that will 
weaken the group that has been in power for a 
generation. Unless one is an insider, and perhaps 
even if one is, he must guess which is the true 
meaning of the division. Each one of the three pos- 
sibilities may be true to some degree. 

Rumors from informed sources report powerful 


economic and industrial pressures against the dis- 
ruptions of resistance. A University of Virginia pro- 
fessor has pointed out the threat to further indus- 
trialization of the state that comes from an un- 
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certain and weakened public school system. Pri- 
vate schools, even with state tuition grants, will 
be more expensive than public ones. Industry will 
not pay salaries and wages to meet such costs nor 
build its own schools. Banking, business and in- 
dustrial executives may or may not favor desegre- 
gation personally, but they generally want peace 
and good educational advantages for the families 
of their employees. 

It is an open secret that some pressures from such 
interests have been felt by the Almond Adminis- 
tration. Some attempts have been made by anti- 
Byrd, but politically strong, persons to draw these 
forces together and into articulation. Whatever 
their influences now, it can scarcely be doubted 
that they will help shape the future in the direc- 
tion of desegregation and good public schools. 


The Kingdom Tarries 


From the standpoint of the churches, many things 
could be said. Only four are suggested here. First, 
there is real repentance among us. Whatever pro- 
phetic voices we have had, the accusation that the 
Church began to speak loudly only when the Su- 
preme Court spoke has just enough truth to hum- 
ble us. Secondly, often church spokesmen seem to 
demand obedience to the Supreme Court as the 
clear and unqualified will of God. Most of us, how- 
ever, refuse to identify God’s will with the con- 
tention that the Supreme Court has not usurped 
Congressional authority. 

Thirdly, this refusal plus the fact that we nei- 
ther have nor want coercive power in the churches 
puts our emphasis on the side of reconciliation en- 
deavors. The Federal Government with its coercive 
power, invoked by continuing legal action of de- 
segregationist forces, has taken the lead. The 
churches, as far as their leadership is concerned, 
simply presuppose this and work for the healing 
of the community, for the restoration of commu- 
nication and for Christian transcendence of deep 
division. On the whole, Virginia Christians realize 
that voluntary desegregation within the churches 
cannot keep pace with legal and coercive public 
school desegregation but that it is part of our vo- 
cation to pursue such a course to the maximum 
possibility. 

Lastly, within the churches, there is a renewed 
understanding of the universality, the depth and 
the sociological aspect of human sin. We who feel 
that segregation and Christ are ultimately at en- 
mity cannot feel that the sin of standing for seg- 
regation is necessarily greater than our own. 
Strangely, even paradoxically, this fact gives us a 
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new approach, more effective although more mod- 
erate in immediate objectives than we had before 
the rise of massive resistance. 

Anyone who thinks that champions of massive 
resistance among Virginia Christians are simply 
evil is so far beside the point that it is more diffi- 
cult to communicate with him than with the seg- 
regationist. It is possible to see the slow sure 
hand of God working in Virginia without seeing 
that hand as simply holding the Supreme Court 
decision. Often the Christian qualification of and 
restraint upon the sincere segregationist has a 
quality of witness to Christ that judges and puri- 
fies all of us. 

Beneath all of this there is the suffering of the 
Virginia Negroes. Increasing awareness of the in- 
justice of which they are victims has been coming 
for over a century. In a way, segregation is harder 
for Negroes to bear now than before it was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Almost all of a generation 
of Negroes are locked out of a promised land that 
is now legally theirs. Every sensitive conscience that 
understands what it means to be excluded from 
full acceptance as a human being shares some of 
the Negroes’ suffering. 

But, on a deeper level, the suffering is now mean- 
ingful and infused with hope. Norfolk, Alexandria 
and Arlington now. Charlottesville certainly—and 
other places probably—in September. These are 
breakthroughs that guarantee that statewide deseg- 
regation comes inevitably. But as it comes and when 
it has arrived, the Christian’s task still remains. 
The new situation needs and will always need 
Christianization and humanization. Virginia’s sec- 
ond Appomattox tarries long, but the Kingdom 
of God tarrieth even longer. “Lord have mercy 
upon us.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Another View of Secularism 


TO THE EDITORS: Thanks are due to Mr. Birn- 
baum for raising an old problem in a new way 
(“The Secularization of Society,” March 2). As an 
old problem it reminds us of Niebuhr’s early thun- 
derings about “immoral society,” Harkness’ talk 
about “the modern rival of the Christian faith,” 
and Buber’s words about the “eclipse of God” in 
our time. The new way is his illuminating socio- 
logical analysis of secularism, which, however, is 
not without problems. 

The main question concerns the notion of secu- 
larism itself. While we may risk the dangers of the 
pedant who wants only neat definitions, we wonder 
what Mr. Birnbaum means by the secular. His maj- 
or point is that something has happened to West- 





ern culture that has “secularized” it. This seems 
to imply a previous golden age of theonomy and 
religious continuity; “the burning faith of our an- 
cestors,” as Mr. Birnbaum describes it. Such nos- 
talgia toward the past may be the contemporary 
version of former eschatologies where the “nostal- 
gia” was toward the future. 

A closer look reveals that no age, apostolic, pa- 
tristic, medieval, reformation, or eighteenth cen- 
tury easily located the divine among the institu- 
tions of culture. Paul, Augustine, Thomas, and 
Luther all seem aware of living in an “alien” and 
even interim world. Existence itself not only was 
but is perennially secular. If so, then the “Chris- 
tian West” always was a myth, and if our age is 
beginning to realize it, it may be an example, not 
of secularization, but of its opposite. 

The main problem with Mr. Birnbaum’s socio- 
logical analysis is that it contains a latent theo- 
logical assumption about the relation between the 
divine and human culture, namely, that culture and 
its institutions are capable of “continuity” with 
the divine. Secularization thus means the loss of 
that continuity. But if Bultmann is right in his 
account of New Testament eschatology, the very 
heart of the kerygma was addressed to the peren- 
nial problem of existence which is always estranged 
and alienated before God. 

Alienation therefore is not merely a notion forged 
by Marx or a product of a recent “secularizing” 
tendency. It is the perennial situation of human 
existence and human culture before God. If this 
is not so, sola gratia [by grace alone] is a mere su- 
perfluity. Human cultures, therefore, do not be- 
come secularized. They do not undergo seculariza- 
tion. They are secular. Man in culture remains 
simul iustis et peccator [both justified and a sinner]. 

We would not want to defend a quietism that 
denies the power of the gospel to affect culture. 





Granting such effects, can the gospel ever de-secu- 
larize culture in such a way that alienation is ac- 
tually overcome and our customs and institutions 
become “Christian”? Mr. Birnbaum’s hidden theo. 
logical assumption implies this has happened and 
hence is possible. In short, he denies the eschato- 
logical nature of life in the Kingdom of God. 

Possibly the basic problem concerns the attempt 
to define secularism within the confines of socio- 
logical and historical analysis. This may be possi- 
ble if secularism is a sociological concept. But is 
it? Does not the very notion of secularism imply a 
theological notion, the divine, and a further theo- 
logical notion, a certain relation between the hu- 
man and the divine? As a sociologist, Mr. Birn- 
baum may see “supernatural directives and sanc- 
tions” as evidence for a former religious and the. 
onomous culture. But to the theologian attempt- 
ing to voice the kerygma these may be as “secular” 
as The Wall Street Journal. The theologian may 
not necessarily see “Christ and culture” in terms 
of continuity but rather discontinuity, and the 
most “secularized” of cultures will be those that 
lose sight of this fact. 

At the end of the article Mr. Birnbaum wonders 
whether secularization will mean “the terrifying 
possibility that both God and man are dead.” But 
there is another option. As man confronts his own 
perennial “secularization,” he may realize the even 
more terrifying possibility that God is not dead 
and will pray like the men of old for the moun- 
tains and hills to fall on him and hide him from 
the Wrath. 

EDWARD FARLEY 
Greencastle, Ind. 








There Are People... 

...who have never heard of Christianity and 
Crisis. Although our circulation has increased 
over 40 per cent since 1955, we know that there 
are many potential readers of our journal who 
have never seen a copy! We suspect these people 
may be friends of yours. Won’t you send us their 
names and addresses? 
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